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Letter from the Publisher 


It’s good to be back. 

We return from our hiatus a very different publication. Most 
significantly, there is now a good chance you're not reading 
these words on a printed page. To those of you joining us 
from your browser, tablet, e-reader, phone, speakers, or head- 
phones, welcome. We’re very glad to have you. 

Although The Manual will always be a physical book, the 
decision to publish exclusively in print was one that prior- 
itized romance over readers. It’s easy, given that our work 
on the web can often feel ephemeral and delicate, to glam- 
orize the idea of producing something “real.” While enshrin- 
ing these ideas within the pages of a physical book felt befit- 
ting, it was a decision that cut us off in many ways from the 
wider conversation. 

By choosing to publish our articles and lessons as ebooks, 
audiobooks, and making all of our issues freely available on 
the web, we're finally joining the conversation in a broader, 
more accessible way. We’re meeting you where you want to 
read, giving you the opportunity to reflect, and most impor- 
tantly, respond. 
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Amidst all these changes, our mission remains the same. 
The Manual will continue to be a home to the best thinking 
around designing for the web. We will continue to discuss 
our work as a design discipline rather than merely as a tech- 
nical skill. We will continue to contribute to and encourage a 
richer, deeper discourse, a conversation we believe will lead 
us all to do better work. 

We now return to our regularly scheduled programming. 


Andy McMillan 
Portland, 29th May 2014 
Full of hops, sunshine, and tater tots. 
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On Permission 
Craig Mod 


One night I am watching Dylan. 


Years ago I spent four nights and five days on a mountain 
just east of Kyoto. We woke to the early cold and meditated, 
walked through the lush, moss-covered forest cemetery in 
the late-morning sun, then rested come afternoon. We ate 
simple, meatless monk meals, meditated again in the eve- 
ning, and slept just after dark. We breathed the mountain air 
and drank the mountain water and by the end of the trip our 
bodies smelled very different. Not in an unbathed way, but 
as if the moss and the slowness and meditation had seeped 
below our skin and changed us from within. 


Dylan is wailing. Dylan is booed. Dylan is alive—as in, not 
dead—I think to myself as the camera cuts. 
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This is the Scorsese Dylan. The Dylan of the documentary 


from the mid-naughts. Dylan far after the Dylan we think we 


know. It’s a long film, and I’m still on the first half, and I have 


never before given much thought to the man. As a child of 


the ’80s, I knew Dylan only as a phantom—a name, a piece 


of a soundtrack, a warbler, that song on the radio. His music 


never seemed to emerge from anywhere—as if the permis- 


sion for it to be was always there. 


These are our rules: 
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Your phone is in airplane mode 

Your WiFi is off 

You wake early and you shower and you make coffee 
You grab whatever coffee you have; we have something 
from a small village in Ethiopia called Wato. We grind it 
and smell it and—as is so often the case with smell—we 
are gone, transported far from our kitchen, to a moun- 
tain in Ethiopia, even though we’ve never been to Ethi- 
opia nor know the topography, know not even if there 
are mountains, landing, finally, back in our cramped 
kitchen with a tiny yelp of joy. 

You open your music library and you pick something 
without vocals, or maybe you pick nothing at all; we 
open our collection of Keith Jarrett live recordings and 
hit play randomly—or, somedays, choose a recording 
to complement our present location. Tokyo? Budokan, 
1978. London? Testament. 

You drink your coffee and you get to work 

You are not allowed to use the internet before 5 p.m. 
You are not allowed to have meetings before 6 p.m. 


This dismissed phantom of another era is a total stranger 
to me. 

And yet it makes sense—everything he’s doing. I’m fas- 
cinated by Dylan’s rules. Fascinated by Dylan’s endless 
attempt to sever himself from his past. He tries—and suc- 
ceeds—at such a young age to be a vapor. All the permission 
for what he does feels beholden to this self-immolation. 

How fascinating is his language of provenance. He’s from 
New Mexico. No, he’s from the midwest. No, he’s traveled 
long and far down the Mississippi. How hard he works, this 
Dylan, to make himself a nobody from nowhere and every- 
where. And in doing this—this self-erasure and reinvention 
and re-reinvention and deliberate obfuscation—he finds the 
space, the permission, to create his sound. 


The rules must be followed exactly. No cheating. You must 
follow these rules exactly as they’re laid out and you must do 
so for no fewer than five days in a row. The longer the better. 
Follow them for a month and watch what happens. See how 
they seep into you. 

Maybe nothing happens, of course. There are no guaran- 
tees, no warranty that comes with rules. Maybe you didn’t 
have anything in you (just as you feared). Though, that’s 
unlikely. This is why you don’t follow the rules for only 
one day. The permission to do the work you need to do 
emerges slowly. 

Our rules are a starting point. A sketch. If you follow these 
rules and keep your eyes peeled, an ear to your heart, maybe 
you'll notice how to shift them ever so slightly to make them 
work even better for you. Or maybe you'll come up with a set 
of rules your very own. 
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The everywhere rule. That’s his rule. Invoked for years, per- 
haps now still. The Dylan from everywhere. Corollary of 
which is his wherever rule. He’s from wherever—wherever 
he needs to be from to acquire the permission he needs to 
inhabit the necessary voice. 

I love his rule. I love how inclusive it is. How it bleeds 
through his morning, day, and night. How it doesn’t stop 
at five or six in the evening. Looking at Dylan’s rule makes 
me think about how rare it is—if you’re operating in our net- 
worked world—to maintain outside rules, to experiment, 
willy-nilly, no matter what. How can you have permission to 
be no one from everywhere if everyone is watching? 


It’s 4:45 p.m., and I feel the 5 p.m. rule creeping up. I feel 
the dopamine receptors opening like the gaping mouths of 
guppies, a looming flake-filled hand of five o’clock hovering 
above the fish bowl. 

I wonder about the waterfall of tweets. I wonder about the 
@ replies. I wonder how much mail is sitting in my inbox— 
something I haven’t checked since I went to sleep the night 
before. I wonder what news has been plastered on Tech- 
meme, how AAPL and AMZN and TSLA have done today. I 
wonder what’s happened on Facebook, what new photo- 
graphs are waiting, what new trending tidbits chosen by the 
algorithm are sitting atop my newsfeed. 

And then I think about the algorithm itself. I wonder if it’s 
sad. If she is sad. It’s been nearly twenty hours since she last 
saw me. Since my last visit. Suddenly, with my new rules, I 
wonder if her feelings have been hurt, even though I know 
this algorithm has no feelings, or certainly none for me. 
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The trick to following the rules is to be an actor. Or, perhaps, 
because of the rules you are allowed to act. I don’t think any- 
one would deny Dylan the label of actor. 

Part of acting is bounding your characters. To only intro- 
duce some characters to some people. Before Dylan found 
the Dylan we know, he was many others. He was Guth- 
rie and Odetta and Cash and more. He was all these folk, 
their sounds, their cadences, and he was able to be these 
things selectively. He was able to draw lines around them, 
show them to some, but not everyone. He was able to so 
fully inhabit them because he was no one. His rule of be- 
ing nothing from everywhere allowed him to shapeshift to 
anyone always. 


So totally connected are we that when we deprive ourselves 
the network, we feel our mind shift. What we feel, really, is a 
blanket of whitespace descend upon our world. 

The network becomes a white noise. The no network a 
white space. 

Similar to how the smell of moss seeps into our lungs, the 
absence of network — the presence of whitespace — seeps 
into our mind. 

We fly to Wato, to our imagined Ethiopian topography, 
because we aren’t Letterpressing while coffeepouring. We 
notice the cheap binding on an old Sandra Cisneros book, 
because we aren’t Facebooking. 

I bike down the crooked lanes of Ikejiri, slowly, taking in 
the faded typography on the Showa-era shops—the tobacco 
salesmen, the bookstores, the shoe repairmen. I bike slowly 
because I am stuck, because I have run out of things to write, 
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because I have worn some corner of my brain to a nub, be- 
cause I severed the connection to the teat to which I usu- 
ally stick my mouth at moments like these. The teat with the 
statistics and news and commentary all just right over there. 
So I augment my lack of infovision with biking down small 
back lanes observing faded typography. I notice that the old 
man selling tobacco lives above his shop, and has probably 
done so since before I was born—and that he really needs to 
tighten the space between the ‘A’ and the ‘C’. 


Dylan inhabits his rules so fully, so unremorsefully that we 
begin to wonder if there is such a thing as following your 
own rules too strictly. 

The longer you watch the more apparent it becomes: 
Dylan the isolate, lit well, sat in the studio before a black 
backdrop. There are many interviews with those who knew 
him, but it’s Joan Baez that we see over and over. Joan in 
her kitchen—probably in Northern California, although it’s 
never made clear—talking about Dylan, talking about the ac- 
tor, the stone. 

At the start of the film she is wistful in her remembrances. 
But sometime in the later half we see her facade shimmer— 
for an instant. Something surfaces—a wound, having been 
wronged—but as soon as it surfaces, it’s gone. 

The film cuts back to Dylan, and we get the impression 
that he, too, knows of that shimmer. And that with any set of 
rules comes compromise. 


Language is rules layered, often broken. Until you fully in- 
habit another language, you likely don’t notice these rules 
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or how they’re bent. But once you understand the subtle 
shifts the mind goes through in switching tongues, you can 
observe it in others. 

The difference in how the eyebrows move, the shape the 
eyes take on, points of focus, eye contact, the way someone 
holds their head on their shoulders—all things susceptible 
to change by tongue. You can use this material difference be- 
tween Language A and Language B to try and extract some 
truth (C). 

This muscle can be honed such that by simply watching 
the faces of passersby in a city such as Tokyo, you can see the 
language someone is speaking in their head. Or at least you 
tell yourself you can do this. 


And yet rules themselves become language, they illumi- 
nate hitherto unseen language. There is the language of the 
mountain that becomes visible when we choose to listen—of 
the moss and the water and the walks. There is the general 
language we inhabit when networked. A language born from 
living in the endless stream, the pull-pull-pull-to-refresh. 

Then, there is the language we inhabit in our self-imposed 
isolations. The language our lives become with waking and 
showering and flying to Wato and no network until late in 
the afternoon and no meetings until even later still. There is 
an experiential grammar and texture imposed by these de- 
cisions. And as you flip-flop back and forth, you can learn 
to read the differences and feel the mind wire and unwire 
and rewire itself. Born from those differences, the resulting 
awarenesses is itself a certain permission. 
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Dylan the no one, the vapor, the actor, was born off the net- 
work. Born in a time long before our sea of always-pushed-al- 
ways-on devices. And yet, this doesn’t mean Dylan had to 
work any less hard to find his voice, didn’t have to work any 
less hard to pull himself from the din. 

I watch this Dylan and see him systematically define his 
rules, inhabit them, draw from them a permission. As I 
watch I remember others and their rules—both from Dylan’s 
time and the present. 

Susan Sontag banished books from her tiny apartment 
in Paris in the ’70s. Books were her white noise. The book- 
less apartment her whitespace. Watching Dylan I recall 
Pico Iyer’s yearly hermitage on the coast of California—two 
weeks of absolute permission. Stefan Sagmiester’s year- 
long sabbatical once every seven years. And on and on. The 
creators and their rules and their permissions tumble out 
from the screen. 


There is no good network or bad network. No right discon- 
nectivity or wrong connectivity. The best we can do—the 
most important thing we can do—is to cultivate awareness of 
the rules we inhabit. To understand the language they pro- 
duce and with that the permissions granted. 

One night I am watching Dylan, the next Iam not. The 
next I am touching the moss or the mountain, I am flying to 
Africa, Iam moving deliberately through the back alleys of a 
new city, I am doing whatever it takes to quiet the din, to lay 
a blanket of white space over the mind, to find the permis- 
sion to do the work necessary. © 
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Lesson 
Craig Mod 


How do you make yourself present? You go back. 

Go back to things you’ve made before, long ago. Go back to 
places once visited, almost forgotten. Confront them—the things, 
the places. Look them in the eyes and ask them for their secrets. 
Really—go, do that. They'll tell you crazy stories. 

| was almost thirty when | left Tokyo to work in California. It was 
my first real break from Japan in nearly a decade. Three months 
after leaving, | went for a visit. When | arrived, the ghosts of a 
past life hit me like a brick of nostalgia. 

There were the alcohol-soaked memories: the tomfoolery in 
front of Takadanobaba Station as a nineteen-year-old student, 
the long whisky conversations at Shinjuku jazz bars, sake beneath 
cherry blossoms in a packed Shinjuku Gyoen and Yoyogi Park. 

There were the bike ride memories: dawdling mid-summer 
riverside rides down Arakawa or Tamagawa, circuitous backstreet 
explorations past the working women of Kabukicho, the dusty 
bookshops about Jimbocho, the noodle shops of Nogata. 

The mundane architecture memories: midnight walks through 
city-center enclaves packed with cramped apartments and four- 
room houses, the warm kick in the belly you get from hearing 
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stray TVs and late-night dinner conversations drifting amidst 
the otherwise total silence. 

There were all of those memories and more. But now, they 
were vibrating against a different set of eyes. | stood outside 
Takadanobaba Station and saw a past self. | sat in the jazz bars 
and drank the same whisky and saw a past self there, too. Selves. 
In the corner. Them. Drinking with me. And | asked them to tell 
me what they remembered. 

With Bill Evans playing in the background, the room full of 
tobacco smoke, hovering over round, lacquered mahogany tables, 
they told me of their worries. For them, the now. For me, the then. 
They told me their fears, and | listened and nodded and sipped 
my drink. As they told me more, | could once again see through 
their eyes. 

Perhaps you were on the other side of the bar. If you were 
watching from afar, you saw a man flickering between two sides 
of the same table. Like a TV signal caught between channels. 
A static-filled jumping, sometimes snapping together into 
perfect clarity. 

Suddenly, for the first time in my life, | sensed an expanse. 
Some distance traveled. Age, | suppose. Having aged. Having 
moved. Forward, one hopes. One always hopes. 

| walked those same quiet back streets past those same 
cramped apartments. | heard the wafting of TVs past and TVs 
present. Voices from families old speaking to families new. Some 
houses had fallen apart, others were gone, others were just as 
they were. The same ladder in the same place. An ageless white 
cat. That apple tree. The very same dirty towel on the very same 
hook. Impossible. Like stepping through a slightly inaccurate 
time machine. | and the selves of the thens walked in silence. 
We walked and remembered collectively. Some things change, 
others don't. 

| rode down the bike paths of the rivers and asked my selves 
what their plans were. As we peddled in the chilly January 
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sunlight, | listened patiently to their stories. Their goals to work 
on books. Their progress on web projects. | jumped between 
bikes, between eyes. The further we got down the path the 
bigger the jumps. Until the goals were so small, so distant, all | 
could do was smile. 

| smiled riding down that river bank. Bundled up against the 
crisp air. | smiled and let the distance wash over me and fill 
me with an awareness of the now. | had gone back—to places, 
moments, feelings—and for the very first time, saw where | was 
in the present. 
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Perennial Design 
Wilson Miner 


Say that your main crop is the forest 
that you did not plant, 

that you will not live to harvest. 

Say that the leaves are harvested 

when they have rotted into the mold. 
Call that profit. Prophesy such returns. 
Put your faith in the two inches of humus 
that will build under the trees 

every thousand years. 
—Wendell Berry! 


In the picture, I’m standing in a wheat field in western Kan- 
sas. I’m five years old; the wheat is higher than my head. It’s 
late summer, almost time for harvest. 

My grandfather was born not far from where I’m stand- 
ing. This is his land, his wheat. A few years from this 
moment, it will be my father’s responsibility, and eventually, 
maybe mine. 

Even after he left this place—first for school and then the 
war—my grandfather still returned every year in the summer, 
just in time for harvest. When my dad was a boy, my grandfa- 
ther brought him along. Later, my father brought me. 

I was too young to remember that first trip, but there 
were others sporadically over the years until I was twelve or 
thirteen. The last trip was not long before my grandfather 
died. By then I was taller than the wheat, but I could still 
stand inside the enormous wheel of the combine harvester 
for another picture before my dad hoisted me up on the seat 
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beside the farmer. I rode along in wonder as great swathes 
of wheat were devoured in the wide mechanical jaws of the 
combine and whooshed over our heads into the truck behind. 


The Farm And the Prairie 

Wheat, like corn, rice, and most domesticated grains, is an 
annual plant. Every year, new seed must be planted, which 
will survive only one growing season and produce only one 
crop. Each year, all the seed, all the water, and all the fertilizer 
that went into the soil is reaped with the harvest along with 
all the sweat and all the fuel required to plant it. 

Because the growing season is relatively short, the soil has 
nothing in it for much of the year. When the rain comes, and 
there are no roots to hold the soil, it washes away the surface 
and takes a layer of topsoil with it. Even flat and well-man- 
aged cropland loses tons of topsoil per acre every year 
through erosion. 

Through the development of fertilizers, irrigation, and 
bio-engineered crops, farmers have actually managed to 
increase crop yields over the years by finding new ways to 
extract more from less. Just as the car industry has developed 
incrementally more efficient gas engines to squeeze a few 
more miles per gallon out of a finite and dwindling reserve 
of fossil fuels, the agriculture industry has so far been able to 
increase production rates even as the destruction of the soil 
continues to accelerate. 

Already, this engineered growth shows signs of slowing. 
Eventually, the clock will run out. 

Much of the western part of the state of Kansas has been 
cultivated for farmland, but to the east, in the Flint Hills, the 
rocky landscape that gives the region its name has yielded 
less willingly to the plow. Here, the tall grass prairie that 
was the natural ecosystem of these plains before agriculture 
displaced it still covers several thousand acres of rolling hills. 
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Much of it has been used as grazing land for livestock, but the 
deep, resilient root system of the native grasses keep hold of 
the soil, protecting against erosion. 

In contrast to the annual grains that make up the founda- 
tion of our food system, prairie grasses are perennial plants. 
Each year, when the grass above ground dies in the fall and 
winter (or during a drought), the roots, which make up as 
much as 75% of the plants’ biomass, stay intact below and 
produce new growth in the spring. 

Everything about the prairie ecosystem is self-renewing. In 
addition to protecting against erosion, the year-round plant 
cover actually returns more nutrients to the soil over time 
than they use, meaning that soil covered in prairie grass is 
actually improved rather than depleted over time. 

The farmer needs chemicals to fertilize his crops and pro- 
tect against infestations and diseases that target one plant 
at a time and spread easily. Because the native prairie is a 
diverse ecosystem made up of many mutually-beneficial 
organisms, it has been resilient enough to thrive for thou- 
sands of years without intervention. 


Technological Sediment 

It’s almost cliché at this point to bemoan the fact that the 
work we create as digital designers doesn’t last very long. 
Whatever we make is bound to be obsolete, replaced, or just 
plain gone in a few years or less. We're like the farmer after a 
harvest, watching the rain fall on an empty field. 

Steve Jobs gave an interview at NeXT in 1994 which re- 
surfaced from the Silicon Valley Historical Association ar- 
chives after his death.? In response to one of the questions, 
comparing Silicon Valley to the European Renaissance in the 
fifteenth century and Jobs himself to Isaac Newton, he re- 
plies matter-of-factly, “All the work I’ve done in my life will 
be obsolete by the time I’m fifty.” 
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With his unceremonious departure from Apple almost a 
decade behind him and his triumphant return not yet on the 
horizon, he takes the long view: “It’s sort of like a sediment of 
rocks. You’re building up a mountain, and you get to contrib- 
ute your little layer of sedimentary rock to make the moun- 
tain that much higher. But no one on the surface, unless they 
have X-ray vision, will see your sediment.” 

With digital interfaces, there’s only so much we can do 
to make our products more durable. We’re limited by the 
ephemeral nature of our materials. And we’ve learned to 
work in a way that takes advantage of the fact that digital 
material is so easily disposable. We try things; we learn some- 
thing; we erase things, and we try again. 

But the process, the way we got there, has a longer lifespan. 
The process is the sediment, the deep root system where we 
store up knowledge over time. Each product we create is just 
what surfaces above ground, a crystallization of the sum total 
of everything we’ve learned up to that point. 

If all we celebrate is what is visible on the surface—the 
fragile plant and not the durable root system—we limit the 
scope of our ambition to the shortest possible horizon. Are 
we making layers of sediment for future generations to build 
a mountain, or are we planting each year’s crop of new prod- 
ucts and watching them wash away once their short-term 
value is harvested and consumed? 

The emergence of ideas like “responsive design” and 

“future-friendly thinking” are in part a response to the collec- 

tive realization that designing products that solve one prob- 
lem in one context at a time is no longer sustainable. By refo- 
cusing our process on systems that are explicitly designed to 
adapt to a changing environment, we have an opportunity to 
develop durable, long-lasting designs that renew their use- 
fulness and value over time. 
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Durable Systems 

Pentagram recently designed a new system of pedestrian 
wayfinding signs for New York City. The designers chose to 
create acomplementary system to the subway signage system 
designed by Massimo Vignelli almost a half-century earlier. 

That signage system, which has itself become an icon of 
the city, has evolved significantly from the original standards, 
adapted through an often chaotic process of implementation 
challenges, budget constraints, and the messy reality of a liv- 
ing city. But for all its growing pains, the core system is still in 
use and is still actively being adapted and extended. 

Vignelli designed another system, in 1977, for the National 
Park Service (NPS). The modular system, called the Unigrid, 
allowed the NPS to create multiple sizes of brochures, fold- 
out maps, and posters by reusing the same elements and 
structure across all the materials. 

Like the subway signage system, the Unigrid system was 
designed to bring order to a chaotic process. The NPS is a 
widely distributed organization with widely varying needs 
and staff capabilities. Because the Unigrid was designed as 
a simple, modular system, it was straightforward to create 
many different brochures separately that felt like part of the 
same system. Because it was designed to be modular and 
flexible, it was possible to adapt it to new needs over time 
without dismantling the foundation of the system. 

Even the most ambitious systems don’t always have 
what it takes to survive. Vignelli’s New York City subway 
map, which he designed alongside the subway signage sys- 
tem, was famously replaced a few years later after continued 
complaints from subway riders. Vignelli was quoted by the 
New York Times, calling the replacement map a “mon- 
grel” for its messy mixing of “naturalism and abstraction” 
(Vignelli’s map was much-hated by New Yorkers for wildly 
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misrepresenting above-ground distances in favor of diagram- 
matic purity). Michael Hertz, the designer of the map which 
long outlasted Vignelli’s own, responded that “mongrels” or 
“hybrids” are “usually healthier, smarter, and longer-lived 
creatures than his ‘thoroughbred’ turned out to be.” 


Dead Branches 


Futures not achieved are only branches of the past: 
dead branches. 
—Italo Calvino® 


The largest shopping mall in the world is a ghost town. Built 
on former farmland in the suburbs of Dongguan, China, the 
New South China Mall covers 9.6 million square feet, with 
leasable space for as many as 2,350 stores. It has seven zones 
with features that mimic landmarks from international cities 
like Paris, Rome, and Venice, including an eighty-foot replica 
of the Arc de Triomphe, and a 1.3-mile canal complete with 
gondolas# 

It’s almost completely empty. There is no airport in Dong- 
guan to bring shoppers from more populated areas, and there 
are no highways that reach the mall’s location. 

The New South China Mall is the largest, but far from the 
only mall in the world standing vacant. All over the world, 
the great hulking masses of “dead malls” loom over the sub- 
urbs, the ghosted outlines of dismantled signs on the walls 
of the department stores like the shadows of an earlier age 
of commerce. 

Edged out by the rise of “big box” stores like Wal-Mart 
and Target, and unable to adapt to the changing calculus 
of a series of economic downturns, the shopping mall has 
become a symbol of stagnation and decay. But it began as 
something completely different, an ambitious idea in the 
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mind of the man with the now dubious distinction of being 
credited as the “inventor” of the shopping mall. 

Victor Gruen, an architect and city planner who grew up 
in Vienna, was disgusted by the American suburbs. Inspired 
by the broad plazas and civic centers of Europe, he hoped to 
design a new built environment that would restore a sense 
of civic life and community to the sprawling, isolating chaos 
of the suburbs. As the architect for the Southdale Mall near 
Minneapolis, the first enclosed shopping center in the United 
States, his original designs included plans for a 400-acre 
development with apartment buildings, houses, schools, a 
medical center, parks, and a lake. 

Gruen designed an ambitious system to right the wrongs 
of the suburbs, and fix the mistakes of the urban downtown 
in the process. Whether or not his grand plans may ever have 
succeeded, what he hoped to create was a diverse system of 
mutually beneficial elements which could have an impact 
greater than the sum of its parts. He held on to that hope, 
even as the developers he partnered with convinced him to 
build the minimum viable commercial product which would 
support the construction of the rest. 

Of course, the only part of his plans that ever got built, at 
Southdale or any of the other countless developments which 
rapidly copied and expanded on its model, was the shopping 
center. Instead of building Gruen’s system as the foundation, 
the developers extracted just the most lucrative piece and 
optimized it in isolation for one outcome: profit. Once cho- 
sen, that metric became the one thing that every other part of 
Gruen’s idea would eventually be traded against. 

By the end of his life, Gruen left America as disgusted with 
his own invention as he had been with the suburbs when he 
first arrived. Appalled by the metastatic sprawl the malls had 
spawned and the “ugliness and discomfort of the land-wast- 
ing seas of parking,”> he eventually disowned and disparaged 
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his own creation. In a speech in London in 1978, he declared, 
“Trefuse to pay alimony for those bastard developments.” He 
died in Vienna in 1980. He never returned to America. 


The Failure of Success 

It’s natural to want the things we make to last. Even the small- 
est things, the ones made of the most fragile stuff. We want 
them have meaning, to be useful, to be bigger than ourselves 
somehow. Every product we launch into the crucible of the 
real world, every project we deliver to the mercy of a client or 
leave in the hands of our colleagues after we leave a job. Every 
acquisition, every exit, every pivot, every shutdown, every 
bitter end. Somehow we hope to invest some quality in the 
things we make which will outlast our involvement. 

The modern practice of agriculture is based on a system of 
annual monoculture because it’s what gets results. Because 
the plants have no long-term systems to support, all their 
energy goes toward producing grains, which means bigger 
harvests. By planting huge fields with only one crop, the large 
commercial operations, where most of our food is produced, 
can operate as efficiently as possible. Year over year, annual 
monoculture feeds the most people the most efficiently. It’s 
also completely, transparently, inherently unsustainable. 

We can’t afford to follow the same model. We’re begin- 
ning to recognize our own monocultures just as the short- 
lived efficiencies we extracted from them begin to unravel. 
The premise that we can design for a manageable number 
of combinations of screen sizes, platforms, contexts, and 
devices is quickly eroding. The diversity of variables in our 
ever-changing digital environment demand thoughtful sys- 
tems designed around principles durable enough to outlast 
increasingly brief cycles of obsolescence. 

When we start with the assumption that optimizing for 
rapid, unbounded growth is a goal, we immediately narrow 
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the possibility space. There are only so many choices we 
can make that will get us there. The same choices that made 
annual monoculture and the shopping mall the most effi- 
cient engines for short-term growth and profit are the same 
qualities that made them unsustainable in the long term. 

There are more ways to scale than growth. There are 
more ways to deepen our impact than just reaching more 
people. What if we put just as much effort into scaling the 
impact of our work over time? Can we build digital prod- 
ucts around sustainable systems that survive long enough 
to outlive us, that are purpose-built to thrive without our 
constant cultivation? 


A Little Bit of Money And A Hundred Years 


If your life’s work can be accomplished in your life- 
time, you're not thinking big enough. 
—Wes Jackson 


A few hours east of my grandfather’s farm by interstate high- 
way, just outside of Salina, Kansas, there’s a barn. It’s a barn 
like many other barns around here, but every year for a few 
days in the fall, it fills up with people. They come from all 
over, for an event called The Prairie Festival, and set up camp 
in the surrounding fields. 

They come for many of the same things you'd expect from 
a harvest festival in the American Midwest—food, music, 
dances, bonfires. But they also gather in this barn every year 
to discuss “the problem of agriculture,” in the words of Wes 
Jackson, who founded The Land Institute here with his wife 
Dana in 1971. 

The Land Institute began with the radical idea to question 
the entire premise of annual monoculture and look for an 
entirely new system of agriculture to replace it. Using the 
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native prairie ecosystem as a model, teams of researchers 
and students here are working to find a new way of feeding 
ourselves which would sustain and enrich the soil instead of 
depleting it. 

They’re using many of the same techniques, like hybrid- 
ization and selective breeding, which have been so success- 
ful at increasing yields in commercial grain crops, to develop 
promising strains of native, perennial plants into viable 
food-producing crops. 

A few years after he started the Land Institute, Wes Jack- 
son was asked about its chances for success. Was it even pos- 
sible to develop a perennial mixture of plants which can even 
approach the yields necessary to be a viable alternative to 
commercial grains for food production? His response was 
characteristically understated: “Given a little bit of money 
and up to a hundred years, we can do it. Isee no reason why 
it can’t be done.”¢ 

Thirty years later, The Land Institute now hopes to be 
able to grow enough of its most promising grain, a type of 
wheatgrass they call Kernza™ to begin supplying it to farm- 
ers within a decade. But this is just a proof of concept, not 
even a minimum viable product. The hundred-year goal is 
not just to create one viable perennial crop, but to develop 
a “perennial polyculture”—many diverse systems of plants 
which can be planted in mixtures and form the foundation 
for continual improvement and adaptation in climates and 
regions all over the world. A sustainable system designed to 
adapt and survive. 


Renewal 

There’s a patch of land on my grandfather’s farm that’s set 
off from the rest on a small, sloping plot with rocky soil. The 
wheat has never grown as tall here, or yielded as much grain 
as the rest of the farm. 
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Last summer, the last wheat crop that would have grown 
on this land was harvested. This year, it will be reseeded with 
native grasses as part of the Conservation Reserve Program, 
a USDA program that offers a small incentive to landowners 
who restore or protect native grassland on their property. 

The land has other uses: there are still a few oil wells pump- 
ing, and the grassland is good for grazing. But underneath 
the ground, a new root system is growing, and soon it will 
start to build the soil back up. Maybe someday this land will 
grow food again. Maybe my grandchildren will come stand 
out in this field too, just in time for harvest. © 
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Lesson 
Wilson Miner 


For two people who hated talking on the phone, my dad and | 
had a lot of phone conversations. 

| think it’s because the point in our relationship where we 
really started to relate to each other was around the time | left for 
school. | was a quasi-adult with half a thought in my head, and we 
were interested in a lot of the same things, so we enjoyed talking 
about them. When | moved far enough away that we didn’t see 
each other on a regular basis, we kept the conversations going 
over the phone. 

Once, after his own father died, my dad told me that he realized 
he counted so much on being able to ask his advice, even for 
trivial things, that he often felt lost without it. 

It’s been a while since I’ve been able to ask my dad for advice, 
or hear what he thought about a book we'd read, or a piece 
of classical music he’d been listening to. | still catch myself 
organizing my thoughts for those conversations in my head. | 
think about how to phrase the questions I’m going to ask him, 
and sometimes | still reach for the phone to call him. 
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One of the recurring topics over the years was work. My dad 
was a teacher, and also an author; he wrote forty books in his 
lifetime. We talked about the normal things, the everyday victories 
and frustrations of work, but we also talked about what we wanted 
out of the work that we did, and the kind of work we wanted to do. 
| was at the start of my career as a designer and he was getting 
close to the age when retirement might be an option, but | like 
to think we both had a perspective that the other appreciated. 

| was lucky enough to have two jobs early in my career that 
| considered “dream jobs” at the time. | say that not because 
they didn’t turn out to be great jobs, but they did turn out to 
be real jobs. They were great experiences, but they were also 
difficult and frustrating to the extent that every job is. If | hadn’t 
had those experiences, | could see myself holding them out as 
some kind of perfect ideal: “this job sucks, but if | worked there 
it would be different.” 

When my dad got sick, the tone of our conversations changed. 
Not right away, but when he started to talk about the book he 
was researching as his last book, a particular anxiety started 
to creep into those conversations. All the hours of research, 
poring over microfilm, the trips to the library or his office at the 
university that took so much of the energy he had left between 
chemo treatments. 

Was this one worth it? Were any of them worth it? And the 
ultimate doubt for a lifelong historian—would anyone remember? 

My dad always talked about some future book as the one he 
would be remembered for. | think it was sort of necessary to keep 
going, even in the beginning. To keep starting over with each 
new book, to believe that he had something left to say. Each book 
becomes practice, training for the next one, and the one after that. 

Maybe if he’d had more time, if he’d retired and looked back 
over everything he’d written from a little distance, maybe he 
would have seen it differently. But he died in the middle of a 
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book he never finished, that by the end he didn’t think was 
worth finishing. 

The thing is, every book he wrote was a masterpiece. He only 
knew one way to write history: the right way. He put everything 
he had, and everything he knew into every single book. Even the 
ones he wrote on commission, corporate histories for companies 
commemorating an anniversary that were a reliable source of 
income but not such a reliable path to academic prestige. 

Every time, he did the interviews, he dug up archives that 
nobody had touched since they locked them away, and he turned 
invisible corners of the past into stories that people actually 
wanted to read. His specialty was local and regional history, so 
most of what he wrote about was close to home. He gave people 
the story of their family, their ancestors, their home. He gave 
people their history. 

There are no dream jobs. There is work that is worth your time, 
and work that isn’t. You'll never be sure which is which, so there 
are only two ways to do the work in front of you: the right way 
or not at all. « 
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On Mentoring 
Diana Kimball 


An idea came to me on the train to work. I went to Amazon.com 
on my phone, tapped in the name of the book I'd just finished 
reading,’ and sent a second copy to my former professor. 
Then, I wrote him an email asking him to pass the book along 
to a student—“perhaps a bit shy, but mischievous”—who 
could use it. “My email address is enclosed on an attached 
note,” I continued, “and I’d love to hear from the student once 
she’s read it.” 

The book landed with a young woman named Jane Chun. I 
heard back from her a few months later, just before Thanks- 
giving. When she came home to California to visit her fam- 
ily, we met in person for the first time. We had so much to 
talk about. 

After Thanksgiving, Jane and I kept up our correspondence. 
Every so often, one of us would revive an old email thread or 
send a note to say, “thinking of you.” 

Our exchanges intensified in the summer of 2011 when 
Jane wrote to ask for advice on an upcoming interview, initi- 
ating a back-and-forth that spanned several weeks. After the 
interview was over and the only thing left was to wait, she sent 
a note of thanks: “Throughout this process you have been 
such an incredible mentor to me, and I really appreciate all 
the time you have put into answering my questions.”? 
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My heart surged: I’d never been called a mentor before. 
Jane’s matter-of-fact tone made her words easier to accept. 
There was no coronation ceremony—no praise to resist. Just 
an observation, an offhanded remark. Its straightforward- 
ness gave it the ring of truth. 

When Jane called me her mentor, it changed the way I 
saw myself. I was spellbound by the sense of wholeness 
that came from being useful just by being myself. I wanted 
to feel that way all the time. I wanted everyone to feel that 
way all the time. The invocation of the word “mentor” was 
the turning point for me. I thought that sharing that soar- 
ing feeling could be as simple as invoking the word “mentor” 
more often. 

So, I started a project called /mentoring. “Anyone can bea 
part of /mentoring,” I wrote by way of introduction on August 
30, 2011. “All it takes is a few lines of text on your own website, 
blog, or other profile, expressing your openness to mentoring 
and offering a specific invitation to get in touch.” 

Tense but hopeful, itching for escape velocity, I decided to 
go big: “I’m calling it ‘/mentoring’ because I hope that even- 
tually it will be as natural a part of the internet as “/about” 
pages. I’m placing my invitation at http://dianakimball.com/ 
mentoring, and I invite you to do the same.” 

The response was immediate and affirmative. Friends and 
strangers tweeted and retweeted about /mentoring; a few 
even put up pages based on the template I’d shared. I could 
feel momentum building. But almost as soon as /mentoring 
took off, I started to have misgivings. 

As reports from the field rolled in, I began to feel like I’d 
sent my friends up a creek without a paddle. There were the 
basic questions I’d only lightly anticipated: when a stranger 
writes to ask for advice, how and when do you transition that 
conversation to the phone? Once you’re on the phone, how 
do you take responsibility for overcoming the awkwardness 
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and opening up the conversation in earnest? As the conver- 
sation winds down, how do you broach the topic of whether 
the person on the other end can expect an ongoing relation- 
ship or needs to make peace with it being a one-time thing? 

And then there were more difficult questions that emerged 
only in practice. If it turns out that the person is, quite trans- 
parently, trying to bolster their chances at a job interview 
with you—as actually happened to one friend of mine—how 
do you bounce back from the feeling of manipulation? What 
if their listlessness or lack of direction seems every bit like 
depression, but you don’t have enough context to say for sure, 
and it’s not your place to say, anyway? What if what they want 
from you isn’t actually something you have to give? 

Alarmed by the legions of awkward interactions I felt sure 
I'd unleashed through /mentoring, I retreated from the proj- 
ect after a few short months. Although the instructions for 
setting up /mentoring pages remained online, and many 
friends’ open invitations persisted on their websites—wheth- 
er through willing dedication, obligation, or inertia, I still 
don’t know—I promoted the project less and less, and even- 
tually, stopped entirely. What started as amovement became 
a liability. 

The awkwardness of mentoring had mesmerized me, 
though, and I wasn’t ready to let go. The whole experience of 
introducing /mentoring and then witnessing its gentle fall- 
out had only reinforced my belief that the word had power. I 
needed to understand it. So in the spring of 2012, my friend 
Beau Rowland and I embarked on a research project: we were 
going to solve the mystery of mentoring. 

The more Beau and I learned, the more complicated 
mentoring revealed itself to be. We read about the word’s 
origins in Greek mythology, the challenges of setting up 
mentoring programs in the workplace, and the should-be-ob- 
vious-but-easily-ignored importance of setting expectations 
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and boundaries in any mentoring relationship. And then, in 
a book by an organizational behavior professor, we discov- 
ered something that seemed to explain it all. 

In Mentoring at Work: Developmental Relationships in Or- 
ganizational Life, first published in 1985, Kathy Kram out- 
lines a framework for the behaviors that constitute men- 
toring. She organizes mentoring behaviors into two broad 
categories: career functions and psychosocial functions. Ca- 
reer functions include sponsorship, exposure and visibility, 
coaching, protection, and challenging assignments. Psycho- 
social functions include role modeling, acceptance and con- 
firmation, counseling, and friendship. Looking at those two 
lists, my mind woke up. No wonder mentoring is complicat- 
ed! The term is loaded beyond belief. 

Mentoring is a mess because it’s hard to know what it 
means. If agreeing to be someone’s mentor means volun- 
teering to serve as a coach, a confidante, a role model, anda 
therapist all in one, what exactly does saying “yes” obligate 
you to do? The person asking to be mentored could mean any 
number of things; they might not even know what they seek. 
And when you think about it, that’s not surprising at all. How 
often can any of us name what we need? 

Needs are holes; they’re hard to talk about. Before you can 
put words to your needs, you have to learn to see negative 
space. I didn’t recognize how difficult or important this was 
until I stumbled across a book called What We Say Matters; 
by Judith and Ike Lasater. “Learning how to identify our 
needs and how to get them met is a fundamental life skill,” 
they write. The book’s view of needs is broad; the authors re- 
fer to the work of Manfred Max-Neef, who named nine basic 
human needs: affection, creation, freedom, identity, partici- 
pation, protection, recreation, subsistence, and understand- 
ing. Identifying and filling those needs as they arise is the 
work of a lifetime. 
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Critically, identifying needs and filling them are two sep- 
arate steps. In What We Say Matters, the authors draw a dis- 
tinction between needs—the gaps in our lives that reveal 
themselves through patient introspection—and strategies— 
the ways we bridge them. To illustrate the difference between 
needs and strategies, they use the example of love: 


If Ihave a strategy for getting love from a specific per- 
son and that person does not give it, 1am stuck wit 
out getting my need for love met. But there are always 
many strategies for getting any particular need met, 
and so it is with love. I can get love from many oth- 

er sources in my life. Viewing love as a need frees me 
up to search for another strategy to get that need met. 


In my experience, the impulse to find a mentor usual- 
ly comes when something’s missing. But what? The tough 
love of a coach, the steady attention of a trusted confidante, 
the motivating proximity of a role model, the probing ques- 
tions of a therapist, or something else entirely? Figuring that 
out would already constitute a major step in the direction of 
self-knowledge and potential satisfaction. As the authors of 
What We Say Matters point out, “if you ask for what you want, 
you're more likely to get it.” 

Yet the disentangling doesn’t have to stop there. Tough 
love, steady attention, motivating proximity, and probing 
questions can all be seen as strategies for meeting even more 
basic needs: to be challenged, to be understood, to be in- 
spired, to learn. Finding a mentor can be one way to meet 
those needs, but it’s not the only way. Remembering that 
there are other ways can serve as a release. 

It’s good that there are other ways, because mentoring is a 
tenuous thing. For mentoring to work, the stars have to align 
such that two people need each other at a moment in time. 
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Mentoring relationships are relationships first and foremost, 
and relationships are forged through mutual vulnerability; 
anything less is a dead end. Those who seek mentoring need 
all kinds of things. But the figures on the other side of the 
equation often appear enigmatic from the outside. When 
people decide to act as mentors, what needs are they trying 
to meet? 

When I decided to act as a mentor, what needs was I try- 
ing to meet? 

The year I met Jane was a hard one. A sudden death in my 
family had thrown me, just after I’d started a new jobina 
new city. Through twelve months of self-doubt, I spent a lot 
of time reading on the topic of “how to be a person”—very 
much the genre of the book I finished that fated morning on 
the train to work. When it occurred to me to send the book to 
my former professor and ask him to pass it along, the creativ- 
ity and generosity of the idea came as a surprise. Creativity 
meant my imagination was working again; generosity meant 
I felt strong enough to help others. Being there for Jane was 
a significant step in my own recovery. What I needed was to 
get outside of myself. 

Not every mentor arrives at a willingness to help out of a 
desire to mend. Just as often, the ease and joy of mattering 
carries the day. Sometimes, the urge to be inspired by some- 
one else’s aspirational energy comes into play. There are 
countless needs that mentoring can meet. The important 
thing is to make sure at least one need is alive in you, and to 
at least try to give it a name. 

Looking back, the biggest problem with /mentoring was 
my assumption that what was true for me when I started the 
project would remain true forever. Simply adding the page 
to my website met my need to feel like someone with some- 
thing to give. Encouraging others to do the same met my 
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need to make a difference in the world at large. For a mo- 
ment in time, everything lined up. 

Yet as time went on, inbound mentoring requests rarely ar- 
rived when I was prepared to receive them. People poured 
their hearts out in letters, as I had asked them to. But since 
their letters arrived on their own time, I wasn’t always ready 
to reciprocate. And without the click of mutuality, most of 
those would-be relationships fizzled out before they began. 
If lagreed to speak with someone through the frame of /men- 
toring but couldn’t bring myself to be vulnerable in exactly 
the moment we spoke, the conversation went nowhere. One- 
way vulnerability—from them to me—became about power, 
not closeness. 

Power dynamics are an unavoidable part of the idea of 
mentoring. One person is experienced, the other aspiring; 
one person is giving, the other seeking. But the best men- 
toring relationships subvert that power dynamic. In fact, all 
good relationships play with power dynamics. Status games 
are an important way of showing affection. In the book Im- 
pro: Improvisation and the Theatre,*> Keith Johnstone ex- 
plains how this could be: 


Many people will maintain that we don’t play status 
transactions with our friends, and yet every move- 
ment, every inflection of the voice implies a status. My 
answer is that acquaintances become friends when 
they agree to play status games together. If I take an 
acquaintance an early morning cup of tea I might say 
“Did you have a good night?” or something equally 
“neutral,” the status being established by voice and pos- 
ture and eye contact and so on. If I take a cup of tea to 
a friend then I may say “Get up, you old cow,” or “Your 
Highness’s tea,” pretending to raise or lower status. 
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When we're comfortable enough to shift between high and 
low at will, laughter and epiphanies erupt. Freed from the 
expectations of knowing everything or knowing nothing, we 
can get closer to the truth together. It’s why I asked my pro- 
fessor to introduce me to a student who was “perhaps a bit 
shy, but mischievous.” I wanted to meet someone who could 
hold her own. I wanted to help, but I didn’t want to be held to 
a rigid standard; I wanted to be myself. 

To be acknowledged as a mentor in hindsight is meaning- 
ful because it is a form of thanks. To be asked upfront to be 
someone’s mentor is unnerving because it’s a boundless re- 
quest, an inchoate please. The word has power both ways. But 
if we set aside the word and go back to basic needs, mento- 
ring starts to look like something much simpler: friendship. 
Of all the possible outcomes of mentoring, the best one is 
ending up on the same level. 

So it was that one day in June 2013, Jane showed up at the 
apartment my boyfriend and I shared in San Francisco. I 
was moving to Berlin and needed help like nobody’s busi- 
ness. She knew this, and decided to pitch in as part of saying 
goodbye. Jane surveyed the kitchen, clapped her hands, and 
began. Together, we bundled cups and bowls in bubble wrap 
and talked about our days. ® 
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Lesson 
Diana Kimball 


The happy news came over Twitter: Ellen was going to work at 
Kickstarter. All | could feel was anger rising in my throat. 

Ellen and | met through mutual friends in 2008. At the time, we 
were studying at two different colleges in the same city; | was one 
year ahead. We learned that we'd both grown up in Michigan. Cast 
on similar paths by our shared interest in technology, we both 
interned at Microsoft and took jobs there as program managers 
after graduation. For a summer, we even worked on the same 
team in Mountain View. We both applied to the same business 
school; we both got in. Our paths were symmetrical in the extreme. 

And now Ellen was going to work at Kickstarter, just months 
after I’d finished an internship there. Because Ellen had deferred 
business school for longer than | had, she was available for full- 
time work. Meanwhile, | was halfway through a two-year program, 
and committed to finishing in spite of myself. Yet the happy news 
still sent me reeling. | had always been a year ahead, but now 
Ellen had caught up—and in one important way, surpassed me. 
My face burned. 

It took me weeks to write a measured note of congratulations. 
It took longer for me to come to terms with the implosion. As | 
wrote in a journal at the time, “I feel threatened by what we have 
in common. | don’t want to be replaceable.” 
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| knew my anger wasn’t about Ellen. | knew that. But my 
face still burned, my throat still tightened. My insecurity was 
unbecoming. | just didn’t know how to unmake it. 

All of that happened in 2012. In time, the intensity receded. | 
graduated from business school; | took a job at SoundCloud; | 
moved to Berlin. And then one day in early 2014, | saw on Twitter 
that Ellen had written a blog post about how she came to work 
at Kickstarter. Interested, and sensing in myself the necessary 
calm, | clicked through. 

Right there, in the second paragraph, | learned something I’d 
never known: Ellen came to Kickstarter through me. “I found out 
that Kickstarter had a Product Manager opening when Diana 
Kimball tweeted about it on April 25, 2012,” she wrote. That tweet 
kicked off a six-month quest to work at Kickstarter, which ended 
in an emphatic yes. Reading Ellen’s story, | felt foolish, deflated, 
uplifted. All the old anger, long settled, drained away. 

Ellen gave me one more gift. Days after her blog post, she sent 
an email to thank me, at several years’ remove, for being the way 
she found out about the opening at Kickstarter. And then, she 
said something surprising: 


I’ve always felt a little bad about how similar our paths 
are—between Michigan, Boston, PowerPoint, Kickstarter, 
HBS. I’ve never been really sure what to do about it, 
because | think we just happen to have similar interests/ 
skills. I’m not sure why it makes me feel guilty, but | do 
hope you don’t view it negatively. 


She felt it too! Heartened by the revelation, by the symmetry 
of our perceptions, my reply tumbled out: 


| feel | can be very honest here—you’re not wrong! 
In fact, when | first heard that you’d taken the job at 


Kickstarter in fall 2012, | experienced a highly-charged 
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heart-sinking sensation. After sitting with that for a 
few hours and talking it over with Erik (who happened 
to be there with me), | realized that whatever | was 
experiencing was important information, but that it 
was absolutely not about you ... Today, | feel no twinge 
about the similarities in the paths we’ve taken. Your 
choices are so fully your own, and I’m just happy to 
exist in the same orbit, collecting experiences that 
we'll be able to compare and contrast and chuckle over 
whenever our paths cross, as | hope they keep doing for 
along long time. 


In The Gifts of Imperfection, Brené Brown writes: “Shame hates 
it when we reach out and tell our story. It hates having words 
wrapped around it—it can’t survive being shared. Shame loves 
secrecy.” For a long time, I'd kept my unbecoming reactions secret. 
By sharing her side of the story spontaneously, Ellen made room 
for me to unearth mine. The truth was embarrassing; a thrill; 
arelief. « 
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Platforms as Cultures 
Jennifer Brook 


There is one way to understand another culture, liv- 
ing it. Move into it, ask to be tolerated as a guest, 
learn the language. At some point understanding may 
come. It will always be wordless. The moment you 
grasp what is foreign you will lose the urge to explain 
it. To explain a phenomenon is to distance yourself 
from it. 

—Peter Hgeg, Smilla’s Sense of Snow! 


When I was living in the woods for several years in my early 
twenties, I had very little contact with digital or internet 
culture. My obsession was The Book. I spent years learn- 
ing how to use the machines, tools, and materials that are 
midwife to books: Vandercook proofing and platen presses, 
guillotines, paper, ink, binding thread, and board shears. 
Through living in the mountains of North Carolina, a com- 
munity of craftspeople and a surprisingly high concen- 
tration of book makers, I immersed myself in a culture 
and a language of the book. I became fluent. My books 
started to get collected by museums and rare book librar- 
ies. During the day I’d work in a studio alongside other mak- 
ers of the book, and at night I’d return to my little dwell- 
ing in the woods, to sketch, fold paper, and read about the 
book’s history. 
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I began to read Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin’s The 
Coming of The Book, a bright yellow tome that details the 
impact of printing from 1450-1800. In tumbling through its 
pages, I became enamored by the lives of people living in the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, when a wave of tech- 
nological change was shaping commerce, behavior, and cul- 
ture. I read intently about the craftspeople and technologists 
who were shaping this culture—the papermakers, the gold- 
smiths-turned-printers, the journeymen who wandered from 
press to press learning the trade. I deeply envied these pio- 
neers experimenting with printing and papermaking when 
everything must have felt like new and exciting territory. 

Around this time, something else happened. Fast Company, 
a gift subscription from my father, would arrive once a month 
at my isolated internet-less treehouse. After several issues, its 
contents started to pry open another window. I began to read 
about design, the internet, and start-up culture. I would read 
essays by Paul Graham on computers at the local library and 
check out The Design of Everyday Things? I became enamored 
by these designers, technologists, and craftspeople who were 
a part of an acceleration. 

Then it hit me. This continuum of humankind’s relation- 
ship to technology—a wave where the velocity of the material 
accelerates, peaks, and then slows—was a continuum I could 
locate myself in. Being a bookmaker, I was a craftsperson and 
technologist, albeit most of the technologies I mastered had 
peaked and subsequently slowed hundreds of years ago. The 
crest of this new wave was where I wanted to be. 


Invisible Culture 

Our pre-digital ancestors used material artifacts, architectures, 
and objects to understand their own and other cultures. When 
I first emigrated to digital, cultural understanding came slowly. 
It took time to see what was in front of me. The internet is 
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not a place or a material; it is a context. And without mate- 
rial embodiment, I found it difficult to see the architecture 
and make sense of the digital artifacts. Eventually, this way 
of seeing emerged, and I discovered that the things we make 
exist in, respond to, and evolve in that context. 

Kurt Anderson, in Vanity Fair’s “You Say You Want a Devo- 
lution?,”4 claims that very few advances have been made in 
material culture since the 90s. While he briefly mentions per- 
sonal computing as an exception, his focus remains with the 
material artifact. What he doesn’t address, however, is how 
many of the artifacts and architectures have become immate- 
rial and often invisible. And that these invisible architectures 
and digital artifacts are changing and shaping our culture. 

Without materialization how then, can we see or tell others 
to see digital cultures? 


Seeing Culture 

The city of Shanghai feels like it’s continually being born: 
shopping malls, standing cranes, concrete and steel explod- 
ing out of the sidewalks. It’s a city that feels like a metaphor for 
the internet. I spent my first morning in Shanghai wandering 
through the Urban Planning Museum, walking around a mas- 
sive scale model of the city. I watched as young men dusted 
the white buildings, and workers tiptoed into the center to 
extract buildings that had been demolished and replace them 
with the newer structures. 

Later in the day, a friend took me to a high-rise to show me 
the edges of an older Shanghai, one that has mostly disap- 
peared. A tall fence surrounded an overgrown field speckled 
with a few remaining homes, a tiny pocket of resistors—peo- 
ple who refused to let the government tear down their homes. 

Travel, departure, and leaving is how I generate an afterim- 
age of my culture. It’s how I close my eyes and see the halo of 
the thing that surrounds me. Observing the neglect or absence 
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of a digital platform can be one way to travel outside of them 
and see the edges. Looking at Flickr feels like staring at that 
near-empty field in Shanghai. It’s a culture many of us helped 
to shape, a platform that evolved, grew, and then declined. A 
few of us still inhabit Flickr, but in the back of our minds we 
know that at any moment, it could be torn down. 


From Web Culture to Cultures 

My friend Simon says we talk about the web as if it’s a single 
thing, when it’s really two different things: the web that pro- 
vides the data and service, and the web that provides us access 
through a browser’s interface. I’d add that for the past several 
decades, the internet has also been our primary context. 

This distinction matters as our work shifts from the browser 
to social and computing platforms. The internet is no longer 
being experienced as network, culture, and context simultane- 
ously. While we are all still deeply dependent on the network’s 
data and service layers, the touchpoints, screens, kiosks, and 
interfaces are situated not only in the browser, but in count- 
less contexts. 

Only a few years after starting my work with the web, I took 
on my first app project while working at the New York Times. 
No books on the subject had been published, and there was 
very little relevant information available about designing apps 
for mobile. Everything had to be learned by looking at other 
apps, reading the iPhone Human Interface Guidelines, try- 
ing to understand patterns, or otherwise immersing oneself 
in the culture of the app. 

There was, and still is, the notion that we can “create once 
and publish everywhere.” That both the content and the inter- 
face are culture-agnostic. However, in ignoring form, or fail- 
ing to see that platforms are cultures, we ignore the possibil- 
ity for what we make to be situated within and in dialogue 
with culture. 
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Today, as I work primarily on apps for mobile and tablet 
devices, these projects feel like completely different territory. 
Different languages, values, behaviors, and new subtle pro- 
tocols. If you’re making something that will exist within a 
computing or social ecosystem, whether it’s an app intended 
for a smartphone or a tumblr blog intended for the tumblr 
dashboard, the platform is a culture. The information archi- 
tectures, the interface artifacts, the social objects, have been 
shaped by us and, in turn, shape our behavior. This is true for 
the web-as-interface, but what I was bearing witness to in my 
work at the Times, what we’ve all been participating in, has 
been a shift from a single dominant digital culture, the web, 
to an explosion of digital cultures. 

If we want what we make to feel relevant, indigenous, and 
thoughtful, then it’s crucial that we understand cultural dif- 
ferences in order situate our creations within it. 


Listening Noises and Subtle Protocol 

One surprise in becoming fluent in Italian was discovering how 
critical gestures are to the language. A single gesture can com- 
municate an entire idea; gesticulation is a part of the trans- 
mission of signals, it’s one of the culture’s subtle protocols. In 
this way, the conversation is the context, and gestures are part 
of the interface. They are something that, if removed from the 
context of the conversation, would not make sense. 

In telling a friend about the gestures, she shared that when 
she was learning Japanese, she had a similar experience 
during a lesson devoted to listening noises. These noises are 
subtle sounds you make, tiny intonations in your voice that 
tell the other person that you’ve heard what they are saying 
and understand its meaning. And it’s as much a part of ver- 
bal communication as the words. 

The “like” or the “favorite” is a kind of subtle protocol that 
gives us the opportunity to make a listening noise. 
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If we are designing for existing platforms, are we looking for 
and incorporating the subtle protocol native to the platform? 
Can what we create facilitate listening noises? 

As a maker of digital things, I notice when the subtle pro- 
tocol is missing, when a certain interaction model feels out- 
dated, or when good patterns are passed over for less suitable 
ones. I observe fluency in the voice of the copy, the tone of the 
content. If I’m truly immersed in a platform, I can tell when 
the maker was listening. 


Hot Sweaty Dialogue 

On a platform at the New Jersey airport, several feet in front 
of people holding small whiteboards scribbled with passen- 
gers’ names, a woman stood. She was a little taller than me 
and had a visible aura. She wore a uniform and welcomed us 
off our twelve-hour flight from Stockholm. Bleary-eyed and 
jet lagged, it wasn’t until I was standing directly in front of 
her that I realized this woman was a hologram. 

There’s a secret devious place inside me that loves work that 
is stubbornly not digital. I revel in people, places, and forms 
that are impervious to the link, or whose scope and experi- 
ence doesn’t translate online. This is not the list-making archi- 
vist part of myself, the information architect, or the righteous 
citizen of this digital community. This is the tiny Anarchist. 
The Resistor. Deep down, I’m not form-agnostic. In becom- 
ing a maker, both of physical books and of digital forms, I’ve 
learned that content and form are not two strangers that come 
together with ease and obviousness. They are more like quar- 
relsome lovers engaged in a hot sweaty dialogue. 

Yet I’ve found myself in the last few years experiencing sim- 
ilar feelings when I see an app that feels so effortlessly native, 
so digitally indigenous, that its intention as a thing would be 
compromised if it was translated or born as any other form. 
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That it not only justifies itself as an iPhone app or book but 
does so with ease and elegance. That to incarnate into any 
other form would be possible, but not optimal. 


Found in Translation 

My current digital work and play happens across many dif- 
ferent cultures. In the next five years, along with the dozens 
of existing forms we get to choose from, it’s entirely possi- 
ble we will also have the hologram—or some other yet-to-be 
born form—to consider as a possible platform for our con- 
tent, and a site for listening. As mobile devices and comput- 
ers become smaller and more ubiquitous, our contexts will 
multiply as well. 

Certain kinds of services that were originally only acces- 
sible via a browser, actually do make more sense as apps. 
The same can be said about certain content that was pre- 
viously only contained in books, that it clearly belongs 
on the network. 

As new platforms emerge, it becomes our responsibility to 
make decisions about the appropriate form. To understand 
when something should become one form and not another, 
to elegantly and with confidence distinguish “possible” from 
“optimal.” And thriving as digital makers means cultivating an 
ability to see what’s invisible by looking for subtle protocol, 
making listening noises when we see it, and striving to craft 
work that is conversational and culturally aware. © 
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Lesson 
Jennifer Brook 


There were twenty-four of us in the Workshop for Art Research 
and Practice. At WARP, a bootcamp and brand new program for 
incoming freshmen to teach them contemporary art and ignite 
their practice, we were encouraged to pursue big ideas, take 
risks, and, at times, fail. We learned about the postmodernists, 
performance art, conceptual art, installation, neo-expressionism, 
and land art. The post-1970s art world—a phenomenon none 
of us had been previously exposed to—exploded into our 
classroom and became the obsession of our waking thoughts and 
dream lives. 

We were handed smart readings and a list of three hundred 
living artists whose work we were expected to know by the end 
of the semester. We discovered the impossible sculpture of Sarah 
Sze and Louise Bourgeois’ seductive and frightening forms. We 
learned about artists like Joseph Beuys, David Hammons, and 
Andrea Zittel, who broadened our understanding regarding the 
role of the artist. We watched John Berger’s Ways of Seeing, 
and made performances, sculpture, self-portraits, and public 
art. Assignments were always conceptual, and it was our work 
to think deeply about them and respond. 
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We stayed up all night in the studio together, not out of fear or 
obligation but because we loved working alongside one another. 
One student installed a twenty-foot replica of Optimus Prime 
in the courtyard. Another group organized a Situationist-like 
happening: six students in chef costumes jumped out of a white 
van and wrapped The Potato (a thirty-million-year-old ten-ton 
rock situated in the main campus square) in tin foil. The WARP 
bootcamp was notorious on campus, and any antics, WARP- 
initiated or not, would result in an immediate phone call to Sean 
and Bethany, our professors, at least a few times a semester. 

Not all projects were performative or funny. Many of the works 
were deep, thoughtful, and revealing of the maker. | remember a 
beautiful final sculpture made by a friend: a small rusted house 
filled with wax. Another project, a series of love letters, each 
mailed in increasingly small envelopes, created an uncertainty 
regarding whether they would navigate the postal machines and 
arrive intact to their intended recipient. 

We made ourselves vulnerable in front of each other and were, 
for the first time, treated seriously as artists. 

And then a few weeks before our final class, our professor Sean 
stood up on a platform intended for nude models and offered 
another kind of reveal: “Your community, the artists and makers 
you meet and share your work with, will matter as much to you as 
your own art practice. They will be the reason you will continue if 
you find yourself stuck and they will be the ones to always show 
up at your openings, who truly understand and care about your 
work. Your community is everything.” 

His sermon was prompted by one of our final readings, an 
essay by Dave Hickey titled “Romancing the Looky-Loos”. His 
words were, in fact, a kind of last lecture after an intense and life- 
changing semester. A beacon for our lives as makers and artists 
in college and, more importantly, beyond. 

His words and the emotional nature of his sermon have stayed 
with me. | was nineteen and had never, until joining art school, 
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felt | belonged to a community. After months spent with the 
same small cohort, sharing, critiquing, and championing one 
another’s work, the discovery that this was a community and | 
was a participant affected me. 

Since this lecture, my creative practice has changed and, in 
turn, so has the shape of my community. But the ideas about 
participation, bearing witness to and championing each other, 
is an ideal | relentlessly pursue. 

I'm incredibly grateful for the community I’ve found. I’ve met 
colleagues and friends who care deeply about the work they 
do, and even more about one another. It seems this ideal of 
participation, of showing up and championing each other, is 
already in the DNA of people who work on the web. For the next 
generation of practitioners, let belonging to and participating 
in a community not be a lesson to learn, but something entirely 
native to our profession. 
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Made to Measure 
David Cole 


The story is now infamous: between 2006 and 2009, Google 
tested 41 different shades of blue in order to determine which 
would generate the most clicks. 

It came to light after designer Doug Bowman left his Visual 
Design Lead position at Google due to their data-driven cul- 
ture. He wrote this about his departure: 


Ihad a recent debate over whether a border should be 
3, 4 or 5 pixels wide, and was asked to prove my case. I 
can’t operate in an environment like that. I’ve grown 
tired of debating such minuscule design decisions ... 
I won’t miss a design philosophy that lives or dies 
strictly by the sword of data.t 


The post spread quickly through the design community, 
with many designers expressing their disgust with Google’s 
approach. Fast Company ran a wonderful, violent headline 
on the story: “Google’s Marissa Mayer Assaults Designers 
with Data.”? 

In the five years since, the event has become a legend in 
our field. “41 shades of blue” is now shorthand for flawed 
decision-making by data, as opposed to relying on the taste 
and instincts of an experienced designer. 

In the same timeframe, the broad notion of design has 
undergone a remarkable transformation. Apple’s sustained 
dominance has popularized the concept of a “design-led” 
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business. Design at Apple is not an afterthought, determined 
by A/B testing. Rather, it’s the starting point. An ad explain- 
ing their design process declares, “the first thing we ask is: 
what do we want people to feel?” They rely on intuition and 
principles of form. They believe money will naturally follow 
from there, and it has. 

It’s not uncommon to encounter these two modes pre- 
sented as a dichotomy, with headlines like “Should designers 
trust their instincts—or the data?” This model, positioning 
design and data against each other, reflects a misunder- 
standing of what data is and how it can be used. The design 
community needs to reframe our discourse on this subject in 
order to take advantage of a critical opportunity to advance 
our practice. 


The Data in Intuition 

One significant barrier to moving this conversation forward 
is that intuition and instinct are difficult to define with pre- 
cision. Intuitive decision-making is actually the product of 
several different forces. It’s a mix of rules of thumb, anec- 
dotes from previous experiences, information from “soft” 
sciences, and listening to your gut. 

And data, in the popular conception, seems to be defined 
as something along the lines of “hard numbers measured 
by a computer”. Survey results plotted over time can also 
be data, as can a single survey result, or an in-person inter- 
view with a user. Data can even include the conversation 
with a relative about what you work on, and their difficulty 
in understanding it. All of these are data points containing 
information about how people use and understand your 
design work. 

In truth, “data” fragments into many different sub-sections: 
usage data from server logs, data from split testing, data from 
aggregated or classified qualitative sources, and so on. 
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Really, data and intuition aren’t totally distinct: intuition 
is derived from past experiences and previous observations. 
It’s simply not useful to talk about these approaches as mutu- 
ally exclusive, much less antithetical. 


Idle Fears 

Why, then, is there so much concern surrounding the rela- 
tionship between intuition and data? The “41 shades” story 
points us to the answer. 

In one read, this story comes off as an attempt to elimi- 
nate the designer from the process. If you can test every pos- 
sible permutation imaginable, down to the finest details, 
you don’t need a professional to spend time reasoning about 
the differences. 

And in another read, this story flies in the face of what 
we're taught as designers. Color choices emerge from defined 
principles about form and aesthetics. One shade of blue 
“means” something that another does not. What happens if 
the best performing blue isn’t in-brand? Surely these deci- 
sions can’t be made in isolation. 

Both of those reactions reflect valid concerns, but from the 
outside we don’t know what Google did with the informa- 
tion. Did they pick the best blue and move on with it? Did 
they take the time to learn why the best blue did so well, so 
they could re-apply those learnings elsewhere? Or perhaps 
there was no difference, and they fell back to the design- 
er’s preference. Or maybe there was a huge difference, but 
they still went with the designer’s choice for aesthetic or 
brand reasons. 

Imagine you were the designer in the group that ran that 
test, and one shade of blue performed significantly better 
than another. How could that be possible? Is it an aesthetic 
property of the blue? Perhaps it matches the other colors in 
some more satisfying way. Or does it have to do with how 
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different it is from the other colors on the page? Maybe it’s 
the blue that is most distinct from black on the largest vari- 
ety of screens. There are so many interesting possibilities 
to dig into. 

Because the thing is, data is just data. It can’t be wrong, 
even if it can be misunderstood. If one blue outperformed 
another, and the test was constructed correctly, then it must 
be happening for a reason. The question of why opens up a 
vast learning opportunity. If there’s knowledge to be gained 
at that level of granularity, imagine how many different areas 
of inquiry there are in a single piece of design work. 


Real Risks 

By assuming the worst whenever we tell this story, we're sig- 
naling that testing design changes can only produce nega- 
tive outcomes. It’s so much more complex than that. Here’s 
what we should actually be concerned about when we hear a 
story like this: 

Most websites, especially if they’re products, are com- 
plicated, multi-dimensional beasts. When discussing the 
improvement of a metric, we should ensure we’re not hurting 
ourselves elsewhere. It’s often true that behaviors are linked 
in unexpected ways. Clicks may be up, but long-term reten- 
tion might start going down in a few months. 

We should also acknowledge that numbers are just num- 
bers. They can only tell us a limited amount of information. 
A healthy testing culture complements quantitative testing 
with a qualitative component. Maybe the best blue got the 
most clicks, but only because it was extremely bright and dis- 
tracting. In-person testing might reveal that people click a 
tiny bit more, but with so much stress and frustration that 
it’s actually worse overall. 

While I believe many more things are measurable than 
designers tend to think, some aspects of our work can’t be 
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tied to anumber. Brand loyalty, for example, is too long-term 
to tie to a single change. Major new features can take many 
months to show their impact, and it rarely makes sense to 
withhold a feature from your customers for that long. Some 
effects are too external to the system, like how a change 
might affect recruiting—a dynamic that is heavily influenced 
by the market and competitive forces. Some types of moni- 
toring—say, surveying audiences that are hard to identify or 
access—may simply to be too expensive or time-consuming 
to bother with. Despite all of this, deciding something is not 
measurable should be a conclusion subject to a lot of scru- 
tiny. It’s much healthier to start with the assumption that 
testing is possible and data is valuable. 

The big fear here is that companies focus only on what they 
can measure, at the expense of everything non-measurable. 
But we should not allow this fear to keep us from measuring 
as much as we can and applying the results. 

The smarter approach is to build internal consensus that 
some important things simply can’t be tied to a metric, and 
go from there. As an example, consistency would be very dif- 
ficult to measure. If it’s even possible, it would be quite com- 
plicated and expensive. Yet, few would argue against the idea 
that consistency matters. Evaluation is still possible through 
defined and agreed-upon principles that the whole organi- 
zation respects. 

These principles don’t need to be arbitrary: the difference 
between a three-pixel and a five-pixel line is significant. It’s 
also explicable. Our understanding of why certain visual 
design choices work better than others may be incomplete, 
but I can think of many good reasons to prefer one thick- 
ness over another. Varying line thickness can convey 
hierarchical relationships, or divide space with different 
amounts of strength, or establish a harmony with the stroke 
of some type, and so on. We can’t just attribute our design 
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decisions to “good taste”—there are real reasons when we 
look for them. 

Perhaps the most problematic aspect of the “41 shades” 
story goes unmentioned. It happened before the 41 shades: 


A designer, Jamie Divine, had picked out a blue that 
everyone on his team liked. But a product manager 
tested a different color with users and found they were 
more likely to click on the toolbar if it was painted a 
greener shade. 


As trivial as color choices might seem, clicks are a key part 
of Google’s revenue stream, and anything that enhances 
clicks means more money. Mr Divine’s team resisted the 
greener hue, so Ms Mayer split the difference by choosing a 
shade halfway between those of the two camps.° 

Splitting the difference between two colors and just ship- 
ping is much riskier than running a test. Without a point of 
comparison, the success or failure of using that shade will 
teach us nothing. Maybe it fails. Then who was wrong? The 
designer, because it was slightly bluer? Or the PM, because 
it was slightly greener? There’s no way of knowing, and 
both parties lose. In the words of David Deutsch, if a solu- 
tion is “no one’s idea of what will work, then why should 
it work?”¢ 

Of course, it’s often the case that learning isn’t the primary 
goal of a test. Simply reaping the results from a high-per- 
forming variant can be the only concern. And it’s true that 
digging deeper into the dynamics of some change might 
not be worth the time or effort. That’s fine, but that choice 
should be recognized as both a missed opportunity and a real 
risk. When you learn nothing about why something succeeds, 
you don’t get to re-apply those learnings in future work. And 
more importantly, the more your product succeeds without 
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your understanding why, the more likely it is that something 
will break without your knowledge. Imagine climbing into a 
rocket where the engineers aren’t exactly sure why it takes 
off, but hey, it sure is fast. Enjoy your flight! 


Designing for Reality 

If this just sounds like risk mitigation, it’s because I’m focus- 
ing on the fears I’m seeing in the design community. What 
gets much less attention is all of the untapped opportunity. 
Utilizing data as a designer isn’t just about building variants 
and running split tests. 

Learning how to access and study existing usage data 
opens you up to an expanse of knowledge. There’s a lot more 
to this than checking the dashboard of Google Analytics. 
Robust logging organized meaningfully can be used to dive 
into every nook and cranny of your work. Monitoring key 
flows and tracking cohort-specific usage can surface issues 
you wouldn’t notice in simpler metrics, like time on site or 
monthly visits. 

One of my favorite applications of data is during the design 
process itself. When you can quickly sample how people are 
really using your product, you can completely eliminate 
dummy behavior from your workflow, replacing Lorem 
Ipsum with the language people really use. Our tooling at 
Quora is sophisticated enough that static prototypes rarely 
exist for long: our first pass on the code often has production 
data immediately running through it. This means you’re 
designing for reality, which is often quite distinct from 
the ideal. 

Really, that’s what all of this is about: designing for reality. 
The way we design today is unlike anything done in the past. 
Our work is beginning to reach billions of people simultane- 
ously. We’re building products that need to facilitate rela- 
tionships across the globe. The scale, scope, and complexity 
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of our work demands a nuanced understanding of our sys- 
tems and the people within them. 

Returning to Apple and Google: let’s remember that these 
companies may be direct competitors, but their strengths 
rarely overlap. Apple makes a point not to keep user data, 
and it’s held them back in cases like Maps, Siri, or Ping. When 
large amounts of information or complex social behaviors 
are at play, data-centric companies like Facebook and Goo- 
gle have repeatedly bested them. The iPhone, for all its won- 
ders, is primarily a single-user device that succeeds when it 
is beautiful and delightful enough to warrant an expensive 
purchase. Those dynamics do not apply to every product in 
every market. We should be equipped to design ourselves 
out of any problem we face, and increasingly that requires 
an ability to handle tremendous complexity. 

Designers too often see data as a threat, when in fact it’s 
an opportunity. Our collective fears are unfounded, based 
on a misconception of what’s possible. Embracing data 
affords us deeper understanding, faster learning, and more 
nuanced reasoning. 
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Lesson 
David Cole 


For a time, | was a salesman. 

| would stutter over the phone, “Basically it’s a way to create 
sustainable revenue from your work as an independent creator, 
like a recurring Kickstarter ...” 

“Yeah, like a subscription service ...” 

“The fees? Well, it’s comparable to Kickst— Yes, 2.9% plus 
another 5%...” 

“Well, Etsy has a different fee structure, so you can’t really 
compare th— Sure, but we also help you with...” 

“Okay, no, | understand.” 

| flew across the country. | sat in cafés all day waiting for 
shaky prospects. | took call after call with the bored and the 
unconvinced. | begged the rest of the team for changes and 
features that would help me make just a single sale—anything 
to stave off the encroaching dread of my job. 

| had been working for a small consultancy, and we were heavily 
lopsided on designers. Because of this, it was decided that the 
best use of my time would not be designing anything but running 
sales. It seemed to make sense at the time: design and sales have 
a lot in common. They both require a nuanced understanding 
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of the product’s intricacies, the customer’s demands, and the 
market’s dynamics. 

But there’s a reason the stereotypical salesman is charismatic 
and extroverted—the opposite of the traditional designer, so 
quiet and philosophical. If you haven’t worked in sales, it’s a 
lot like going on a job interview: you have something you think 
someone wants, but you’re not precisely sure who will be a fit. So 
you meet and talk and hope it clicks for both sides. 

The difference is that a job interview in the professional 
world is tightly vetted; a small fraction of applications turn 
to phone screens, and a small fraction of those turn into real 
interviews. In sales, it’s assumed that the success rate will be 
close to zero, so you optimize for quantity instead of quality. A 
common benchmark for cold calls is over one hundred per day. 
One hundred little loops of hope, negotiation, and, in most cases, 
rejection. It was a feeling | recognized, like designing something 
that went on to fail. Except, | wasn’t designing anything, so | only 
ever experienced the failure part. And it happened every hour 
of every day, like a Groundhog Day nightmare on fast-forward. 

| finally understood why stakeholders outside of product 
development could make requests that seemed so absurd: they're 
on the outside. As designers, we get to directly craft the end 
result. It makes us responsible for failure, but that comes with 
also being responsible for our success. In sales, you still get the 
blame, but none of the power to make change. You’re expected to 
find the right buyer for a product as it is, not as it could be. As a 
designer, | was tuned to perceiving the future, but as a salesman 
| could only promise the present. 

Sometimes | find myself saying that | don’t really identify with 
the title of designer. That I’m much more of a generic “builder” or 
“maker” personality. | say that | care about the outcomes, not the 
output. Sure, sometimes that necessitates design, but sometimes 
it needs development, or management, or, yes, sales. 
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But really, | like sitting at my desk. | like putting on my 
headphones, taking pen to paper, sketching and coding for 
hours on end. | like the immediacy of the craft, the directness 
of my contribution. 

What’s needed, what you’re good at, and what makes you 
happy: shoot for all three. 
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On File Formats, Very Briefly 
Paul Ford 


In my life are many file formats, hundreds. They come and go, 
file formats. But there are some I have loved. 

I love them for many reasons. Take the HTML page. Not the 
modern bundle of anxieties and commercial intent that is 
HTMLS, but the very first popular version (2.0, if you’re inter- 
ested in versioning arcana). A document starts out: 


<HTML> 


Look at that audacious uppercase! Well here we go! And 
then I’d type along for a while, writing in my text editor, fill- 
ing in <P> tags and <IMG> tags. Finally, at the end of the docu- 
ment, I’d write: 


</HTML> 

Save that text file, move the files onto a web server using an 
FTP program, and I was done for the day. My peers and I took 
pride in memorizing all the various bits of the standard, all 


the tags. There were guides, and they fit onto a single page. 
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In those days, as a culture, the web hadn’t really gone to 
war over standards. The web, the web proper, was the work of 
a few handfuls of people. There weren’t hundreds of people 
on mailing lists scolding each other. It was just HTML. And 
between those tags could be anything. 

HTML came along as Microsoft Word was in its ascendancy. 
A little history: Microsoft ran everything, and word process- 
ing was the tantamount function of a computer. But Word was 
horrible, really. It was just unapologetically designed for the 
worst sort of corporate functions. And through force of will 
and marketing, and the rise of Windows, Microsoft was able to 
force everyone into its iron grip. Thus replacing the far more 
superior WordPerfect, with its reveal codes. 

WordPerfect was always the best word processor. Because 
it allowed for insight into its very structure. You could hit 
a certain key combination and suddenly the screen would 
split and you'd reveal the codes, the bolds and italics and so 
forth, that would define your text when it was printed. It was 
beloved of legal secretaries and journalists alike. Because 
when you work with words, at the practical, everyday level, 
the ability to look under the hood is essential. Words are not 
simple. And WordPerfect acknowledged that. Microsoft Word 
did not. Microsoft kept insisting that what you saw on your 
screen was the way things were, and if your fonts just kept 
sort of randomly changing, well, you must have wanted it 
that way. 

Then along came HTML, and what I remember most was 
that sense of being back inside the file. Sure, HTML was a ty- 
pographic nightmare, a bunch of unjustified Times New Ro- 
man in 12 pt on screens with chiclet-sized pixels, but under 
the hood you could see all the pieces. Just like WordPerfect. 
That transparency was a wonderful thing, and it renewed com- 
puting for me. I was in my early twenties but there was such 
ennui—NeXT wasn’t catching on, Apple was crashing, and 
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Microsoft was all paperclips. On the web, if something didn’t 
work you could hop right in and tidy it up, and hit reload. And 
hit reload. And hit reload. I imagine I have hit reload five or 
six million times in my life. If you were to identify the single 
characteristic of a web person it would be that their thumb 
and index finger have a certain calluses where they press the 
command/control and “R” keys. Just thinking of reloading, 
my fingers instinctually go into a sort of crab-claw formation. 
I’m always ready to refresh. 

HTML showed up to support the community of physicists 
at Tim Berners-Lee’s workplace, but it showed up in a world 
of Word, and PowerPoint, and Excel. And QuarkXPress and 
Pagemaker. There’s no proof the web was intended as a re- 
action to those specific programs, but it functioned as one, 
for me. It came along at a time when computers were every- 
where but still suspicious. People feared them, they feared be- 
ing alienated and exhausted by having to learn so many new 
things. Simply not being afraid of computers was, back then, 
almost a career. 

If there is another format that defines the web, it is Photo- 
shop. Not that Photoshop files have any place on the open 
web. Lord no. But the web as a visual medium was construct- 
ed in Photoshop. The various shadings and trends of the first 
fifteen years of the medium were invented there. Often they 
were inherited from Photoshop features. Would we have had 
a web of drop shadows without Photoshop? 

Those were long years, the years of drop shadows. Every- 
thing was jumping just slightly off the screen. For a stretch it 
seemed that drop shadows and thin vertical columns of text 
would define the web. That was before we learned that the web 
is really a medium to display slideshows, as many slideshows 
as possible, with banner ads. 

Photoshop is a program, but it’s also a language. When I 
work with a designer, it is the language we share. I know there 
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are alternatives, just as there are alternatives to Word, but it 
is most likely, in the course of a workday, that if Iam going to 

be discussing a mockup or a design, that Photoshop will have 

been opened along the way. Photoshop is a way for a designer 
to talk to an executive and a web developer and an informa- 
tion architect at once. We all talk a little Photoshop. When you 

open a well-defined Photoshop file it is a revelation. Well look, 
you think. This person has named all their layers. They have 

named all their sub-layers. They have created an organized hi- 
erarchy out of this website. A good web designer is ultimately 
a taxonomist. They dare never simply sketch in a line with- 
out knowing where it belongs—to the page at hand, to some 

imaginary template, as a divider between banner ads. Layers 

are the grammar of web design. 

The Photoshop file format itself, however, is impenetrable. 
Where <HTML>...</HTML> was almost an invitation to do some- 
thing fun, everything about the interior of a PSD file is alien- 
ating, confusing. A Photoshop file is lump of binary data. It 
just sits there on your hard drive. Open it in Photoshop and 
there are your guides, your color swatches, and of course the 
manifold pixels of your intent. But outside of Photoshop that 
file is an enigma. There’s no “view source.” 

You can, if you’re passionate, read the standard on the web, 
and it’s all piled in there, the history of pictures on comput- 
ers. That’s when it becomes clear: only Photoshop’s creator 
Adobe can understand this thing. Here’s the list of four-letter 
abbreviations that are used to set the blend mode of a layer, 
taken straight from the standard as formatted: 


"pass' = pass through, 'norm' = normal, ‘diss' = 
dissolve, ‘dark' = darken, 'mul ' = multiply, '‘idiv' 


= color burn, 'lbrn' = linear burn, 'dkCl' = darker 


color, ‘lite’ = lighten, 'scrn' = screen, ‘div 


color dodge, 'lddg'= linear dodge, ‘lgCl' = lighter 
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color, 'over' = overlay, 'sLit' = soft light, 

"ALit' = hard light, 'vLit' = vivid light, 'lLit' 

= linear light, 'pLit' = pin light, 'hMix' = hard 
mix, 'diff' = difference, ‘'smud' = exclusion, 'fsub' 
= subtract, 'fdiv' = divide 'hue ' = hue, ‘sat ' = 


saturation, 'colr' = color, ‘lum ' = luminosity 


They’re like characters in a kid’s book. Smud, Plit, and Diff 
went down to the river one day to go fishing. Nestled in the code 
of the open-source Mac OS X image-viewer Xee there is this 
comment, written by a coder: 


/* 

At this point, I’d like to take a moment to speak to 
you about the Adobe PSD format. PSD is not a good 
format. PSD is not even a bad format. Calling it such 
would be an insult to other bad formats, such as PCX 
or JPEG. No, PSD is an abysmal format. Having worked 
on this code for several weeks now, my hate for PSD 
has grown to a raging fire that burns with the fierce 
passion of a million suns. 


*/ 


The poor guy. The thing is, he’s trying to unpack decades of 
decisions, to make sense of them. But at this point the Photo- 
shop format—most file formats of great age, in fact—is more 
like a legal document. Parts are open to interpretation. The 
computer is the ultimate judge, but you never know how it 
will rule. Later, that same open-source programmer writes: 


/* 
Trying to get data out of a PSD file is like trying to 
find something in the attic of your eccentric old uncle 


who died in a freak freshwater shark attack on his 
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58th birthday. That last detail may not be important 
for the purposes of the simile, but at this point I am 
spending a lot of time imagining amusing fates for the 
people responsible for this Rube Goldberg of a file 
format. 


*/ 


You feel for the programmer. Because if you’re going to 
create an image viewer you need to deal with Photoshop. But 
when you think about it, when you look at the way that files 
and programs tend to go, well, the fact that Photoshop would 
be a puzzle seems inevitable. Look at HTMLS. 

There was a point many years ago now when the web looked 
like it would be for documents. It would be structured and or- 
ganized, and everything could be linkable. A great number of 
standards emerged around the Semantic Web, around XML and 
XLink and XPath and so forth. Don’t worry if you don’t know 
what these were. They were just ways to link ideas together. 
Many of them had real, practical utility. Many did not. They 
did, however, all share a sort of vision of documents as open, 
accessible things. And for along time there was a neo-political 
movement online that advocated for accessibility: for websites 
to be as readable to all people as possible, for them to self-doc- 
umenting, clearly structured sets of interlinked objects that 
a blind or disabled person could access as easily as a sighted 
person. There was a related advocacy movement away from 
using whatever tricks might work to make a webpage work 
visually, and towards using style sheets—abstracting out the 
visual from the meaning—so that the intent of a page might 
be intuited by software. 

I was, and am, on the side of the accessibility advocates. But 
we didn’t plan on many things: the rise of mobile, of course, 
because you must always acknowledge the rise of mobile. 
But video, which is as inaccessible (or more so) than a typical 
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Photoshop file, with the video file a big blob of mathematical- 
ly-compressed data that could be a church service, pop video, 
or pornography, with hardly any way to look inside without 
actually looking. An opaque medium. 

The rise of YouTube was in some ways the death knell for 
accessibility. But the moment it all changed for me was the 
moment when Google Maps first appeared. Because it was a 
software application—not a set of webpages, not a few clever 
dynamic calls, but almost aggressively anti-document. It al- 
lowed for zooming and panning, but it was once again opaque. 
And suddenly it became clear that the manifest destiny of the 
web was not accessibility. What was it? Then the people who 
advocated for a semantically structured web began to split off 
from the mainstream and the standards stopped coming so 
quickly. The new HTML standard, HTMLS, started as a codifi- 
cation of existing practice—documentation rather than pre- 
scription. The idea being that, as this is the web we’re going to 
have, we should get used to it, rather than keep trying to force 
people to use arbitrary structures in the hope that one day we 
will achieve some sort of perfect base of eternal knowledge. 

As aresult, at many levels, the web feels done. While it’s bet- 
ter documented than Photoshop, HTMLS is hardly a pleasant 
thing. It’s a set of overlapping historical ideas about files: vid- 
eo, code, text, fonts, audio, and so forth—all jammed together. 
The pieces do not thrive in harmony, but rather sit uncomfort- 
ably astride the same bench, bound together by arcane calls 
in the language JavaScript. Which, as we on the web are con- 
stantly reminded, is actually not that bad once you get used 
to it. Except it is, reader, it really is bad. 

There is a now-old trope in the world of programming. It’s 
called the “worse is better” debate; it seeks to explain why the 
Unix operating systems (which includes Mac Os X these days), 
made up of so many little interchangeable parts, were so much 
more successful in the marketplace than LISP systems, which 
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were ideologically pure, based on a single language (again, 
LISP), which itself was exceptionally simple, a favorite of “se- 
rious” hackers everywhere. 

It’s too complex to rehash here, but one of the ideas inher- 
ent within “worse is better” is that systems made up of many 
simple pieces that can be roped together, even if those pieces 
don’t share a consistent interface, are likely to be more suc- 
cessful than systems that are designed with consistency in 
every regard. 

And it strikes me that this is a fundamental drama of new 
technologies. Unix beat out the LISP machines. If you consid- 
er mobile handsets, many of which run descendants of Unix 
(ios and Android), Unix beat out Windows as well. And HTML5 
beat out all of the various initiatives to create as single uni- 
fied web. It nods to accessibility; it doesn’t get in the way of 
those who want to make something huge and interconnected. 
But it doesn’t enforce; it doesn’t seek to change the behavior 
of page creators in the same way that such lost standards as 
XHTML 2.0 (which emerged from the offices of the World Wide 
Web Consortium, and then disappeared under the weight of 
its own intentions) once did. 

It’s not a bad place to end up. It means that there is no sin- 
gle framework, no set of easy rules to learn, no overarching 
principles that, once learned, can make the web appear like 
a golden statue atop a mountain. There are just components: 
HTML to get the words on the page, forms to get people to write 
in, video and images to put up pictures, moving or otherwise, 
and JavaScript to make everything dance. 

You can take apart these formats and find out which deci- 
sions were made to create them. You'll find that within them 
each carries the weight of its own past. Whether it’s Photoshop 
reacting to the enormous power of computers by doing ever 
more things with images, ever more channel ops and blends, 
or HTML opening up to accept every kind of data, serving not 
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as a way to present documents but as a sort of glue. Or even 
old Microsoft Word, which in along and painful and political 
battle, finally settled down and “opened” its format, count- 
less hundreds of pages of documentation defining how words 
appear, how tables of contents are registered, how all of the 
things that make up a Word document are to be represented. 
The Microsoft Office File Formats specifications are of a most 
disturbing, fascinating quality; one can read through them and 
think: Yes, I see this. Ithink Iunderstand. But why? 

And yet there we are. Even Word is opened now, just reg- 
ular XML. Strange XML to be sure. All the codes once hidden 
are revealed. For a fan of file formats, it is a golden age. Buta 
slow one. Updates happen less often. There is less drama to be 
shared. And so, while Photoshop, or the web, or even Word are 
all very much alive, used by millions, billions of people, they 
have also become something unexpected, by which I mean: 
these files are history. 
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Lesson 
Paul Ford 


I've been listening to this old radio show called Vic and Sade. It’s 
a hard show to explain. It ran for fourteen years, 1932-1944. It 
ran on weekdays in the middle of the soap operas. It was fifteen 
minutes long. And it had seven million listeners. It was a big part 
of America and very influential. The people it influenced went 
on to be influential themselves. Yet not many of the recordings 
survive. It’s mostly a memory, a footnote. 

The show is focused on only a few characters: Vic, an 
accountant; Sade, a housewife; and their adopted son, Rush. 
There were other characters later, a wacky uncle and so forth. 
The man who played Rush went off to fight in WWII, so they 
replaced him for a while. Every single episode was written by a 
man named Paul Rhymer. 

Nothing happens. Not Seinfeld nothing, but nothing nothing. 
Someone wants to buy a hat. Or they sit on a porch. No jokes. 
The characters are only half-listening to each other. They repeat 
themselves. It’s a signature of the show that the characters 
repeat themselves. 

During the whole run, America is basically in hell. In 1941, British 
commanders are raiding Bordeaux. The USAF is intercepting 
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Luftwaffe patrols off Algeria. There is a tank battle at night for 


El Alamein. And on Vic and Sade they get a letter from Aunt 


Bess or talk about cherry phosphates. All this ephemeral stuff. 


It’s almost designed to disappear, and most of the recordings 


are gone, along with a few scripts, like this one: 


RUSH 
VIC 
RUSH 
VIC 


RUSH 
VIC 


RUSH 
VIC 
RUSH 
VIC 
RUSH 
VIC 
RUSH 
VIC 


RUSH 
VIC 
RUSH 
VIC 
RUSH 
VIC 


What’s Mrs. Driscoll want ya for? 

| have nothing to conceal; I'll tell ya. 

[Chuckles] She stuck on ya? 

She didn’t say. However, I'll disclose what | know of the 
matter. Mrs. Driscoll is putting on a pageant an’ your pop 
has been asked to take one of the principal parts in it. 

You're gonna be in a play, huh? 

Right. Tonight promptly at seven | appear at the Driscoll 
mansion for the first rehearsal. 

Whatcha gonna be in the play? 

The Voice of the Congo. 

[Chuckles] What? 

There’s nothing humorous about this, Ralph. 

The Congo is a river. 

Mrs. Driscoll is aware of that. 

She’s gonna give a play about a river, huh? 

Aplay about many rivers. It’s called “Shining Waters Flowing 
to the Sea.” The idea is that the whole world is a network of 
streams. Somewhere all these streams join one another. 
That kinda makes us all cousins, see? 

No. 

Well, it does. Reflect. 

Huh? 

Think about it. Ya Know the Mackinaw River, don’tcha? 
Sure. 

Well, the Mackinaw flows into the Illinois; the Illinois flows 
into the Mississippi; the Mississippi flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico; the Gulf of Mexico also receives the turbid waters 
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of the Snake, the Rio Grande, an’ the White. All these flow 
into the Pacific Ocean an’ join, through devious routes, the 
Nile, the Niger, the Amazon, an’ the Elbe. Follow me? 
RUSH No. 
VIC It matters little. Nevertheless, by means of all these shining 
ribbons of water, every man on earth is joined by strong 
bonds to every other man on earth. 


What was that? Commentary on world affairs? Small-town 
satire? Exploration of the meaning of family? All of the above? 

Most of what the show does is comment on how people 
communicate: how they listen or don’t, the way they might nap 
for a few minutes and rejoin the conversation, the triumph of 
the neighborhood over the global in terms of news. (Do Nazis 
want to spy on Canada? Well, the Mayor wants to join Vic’s 
lodge.) And the characters are self-aware—for example, Vic 
is the “Exalted Big Dipper of the Drowsy Venus Chapter of 
the Sacred Stars of the Milky Way,” a position of supposed 
great importance. He’s also fully aware that his club, the 
Sacred Stars of the Milky Way, overcharges for everything to 
the point of scamminess—yet he remains an absolutely loyal 
member. The characters know their own faults and the faults 
of each other, and that makes easy jokes impossible; they can 
see it coming. 

Since | started listening to these shows, on no particular 
schedule—often | pop them up on my phone and fall asleep to 
them—l’ve noticed how many of my own conversations are like 
those on the show. The world is going on, parachutes dropping from 
the sky, and I’m talking with my wife about the trash can, or about 
whether | should put up new curtains. It’s not that the big world 
isn’t there. But the dramas of my life are over the smallest things, 
the things | do control. The color of the paint, the disposition of 
the children, the condition of the cats. | try to keep up. | do keep up. 
| read the paper. 
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When | moved to New York City | became, suddenly, quite 
depressed about the world and | told my father about my 
condition. “That’s easy,” he said. “You started reading the Times.” 
Meaning that the world was now at my doorstep, in all of its weird, 
baffling anger. And | still see it. 

As the smaller ways of getting the news have folded, and 
the larger ones have engorged themselves, | keep feeling more 
pressure to care, to become engaged or—change that first “g” 
to an “r’—enraged, about things over which | have absolutely 
no power. It’s not wrong to be aware of them, to think of ways 
that you might contribute or alter the flow of human effort. As 
a writer | have the privilege of getting a small group of people 
to think about B when otherwise they might have thought of A. 
None of it means that | stop flowing to the sea, but perhaps one 
of the hardest lessons of life is that | am a river, not the ocean. 
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